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SECTIOK I 

USTELLIGENCE AHD THE STRUOTORE OF NATIOlLfliL FCBEICaJ PGCiICS 


The task of Foreisn Intelligence at the national lov^ 

Is to provide knowledge essential alike for the foraiulation jand 
the liapleiraMitatlon of the foreign policy of the Ikilted State 
The national Interests of the Ifalted States ore noii affectec 
ty trends events evoryiriiore In the uorld| the Intelllgev ce 
probloiQ Is therefore glol'ala On the other bond, the USSR It 
now the center of oppositi on to Iskarlcan policy g and the onn 
power stsnace to Aioerlcan secnrltyi thus the need fot knowloc ge 
of the USSR, the orhit of Its domination, and Its xjorld tdd* 
communist crganlaation transcends all other intelligence 
requlrementso 

There Is almost no knowledge of the Soviet Union and :,ts 
orMt which Is not at least of some value to the US policy r«ak«’ 
The Builtiform poHdeo, plans, and operations In the political, 
the economicp the militai’y, and the psychologicsl fields re«*ulrij 
that intelligenoe provide something akin to ^c^rclc^}0dlc 
Imowledge In almost every phase of Soviet and orhit ecsdstoil' ie« 

Intelligenoe should bo ready vriLth or able to provide 
short notice detailed information on personalities , goograp y, 
IK»litlcs, economics, aai the military ostabllshmcnto Those 
are subjects whidh Intelligenoe has dealt dth for goaoratl ns* 
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to thorn, iDodem life has added a new pair of nnparalloXed 

la5»rtonce - science and technologjTo 

The success of a simple psydiologlcal warftire operation 
no less than of a hroad strategic jOan may hinge on a hit of 
compete and accurate Informatlain delivered to the proper 
official of our government on time, 

Tho size and complexity of the intelligence task is 
commensurate trf.th tho size and complexity of the Soviet Ifcion 
and its orbit - and the urgonc7 of the task is the urgency <»f 
today's situation. Qiowledge of the Soviet Union axid its 
orbit which is primarily designed to fit the requirsments o.. 
national policy formation and implementaUon can be best 

discussed in throe operational categarieso 

GanflMlittes . By this Is meant ihe strength or 

coE?aex of strengths ^dth iMdh the Soviet Uniai and its orbit 
is able to press any policy that it has taken xdth respect to 
the outside vrorld or defend against the policy which some ethet 
power is implementing to their injury. The capabilities Ir. 
question rest upon the geographical and geophysical nature of 
the USSR and its orbit, their populations, and their geniue 
(or xrant of it) for organizing men and materials into a edtanuKuT.;? 
of life and strength. The capabilities manifest thanselvas in 
the stability, crderliness, and productivity of the sodetiTj 
the authority of the political machine and the obedience lb 
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eonnasds} the degree of adwanceniBiitf the strength, and the 
produotivlty of the eoonooQ''j the anouht of oanpw/er vditch i 0 
allocated (both directly as nan in nolfom and Indir ectly in 
the production of ttie tools of foroe) to the security Coroos find 
the military estahUshraent, aad the cooibat offoctlvonoaa of 
fighting nonpoirar, 

aoviet Intentiopa . By this la neaitt to what use tho 
Soviet ttilon tet-findn to put its capabllltiesp Ihtontlaas laeiude 
not merely the logical end of Soviet ftoelgn policy, eog»» 
dominion over a v/orld of oonroaiist states, Iwt also all the 
intermediate tactical ends as well as the tactics and 
strategy for the attainment of all ends — ftoto the most 
trivial to the tiLtlia£?.te» J'ron tho Intelligence p*dnt of vies 
this question is one of the most troublesomeo Soviet intraot 
sddom be Inferred directly from the development of 
Soviet capabilities. It is apparently a basic Sovlot doctriho 
to keep OE^pabilities several stages ahead of intentions, thus 
Insuring a nianber of altemaUve oourses of action in any 
partlevQLar situation. 

gTT73.fT-»-r By this is meant the obverse cf 

capabilities, like oapabdllties, vulnorabilities have a 
defensive nrid an offensive guise. A shortoge of essential 
matorlDls and/or technical skill in the prodiujtion of certalsi 
electronic ©quipmsnt for the interception of hostile aircraft 
trfn adversely affect the Soviet Union's air defense oapabilJ.ti«i 
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and to that extent constltuites a itefenslve vulnerahilitjr« Ch 
the other hand Soviet shlptoiillding cnpaMIiticB being iihat tbej 
are, the Soviet slApbidldlng industry night be termed an 
off^lve vulnerability - e,g., scocthing xihioh Is a drag on 
over-all Soviet capabilities for offensive operations throughcut 
the world. Same vulnerabilities suob as a sullen laood on the 
part of Soviet and orbit nationals \iho hovo Inarticulate ooia- 
plalnts against the reglne aro both defensive and offensive 
vulnerabilities. 

If tho policy maker could count on receiving a ccc^iletaf 
accurate, and timely answer to all questions he posed himself 
regarding the capabilities, Intentions, and vulnorabllities 
of the Soviet Union, he coxd.d fonailato and Irplomsnt the 
flawless policy. 

To provide such ansu«:>s is the primary function of the 
National Intelligence System as represented by the IntelligexKe 
Advisory Committee. The membership of this oonnlttee is drauK 
from the QfHoe of the Special Assistant, Intelligence, 

Deportment of Statej Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, 

CS-2, Litelligence, Department of the Anny; Office of Naval 
InteUigenoe p Department of the Navy; Directorate of Intelll* 
gence. Deportment of the Air Force; Office of the Director of 
Intelligence, Atomie lihergy Cotiinission; Office of Deputy OlxuKtar 
for Intelligence, The Joint Staff; Federal Bureau of ]OivestigE.tloti 
and the Central Intelligence Agency. 
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Each of the member organisations, ;d.th the exception of 
CIA, has its own department or agency concern idth some or all 
of these oategcsrles of knowledge and all of them ho.ve a. 
supradepartmental eonoem to see that the departmental firagoents 
add np to something greater than and slightly different £ 1*001 the 
sum of the ports i they should add up to the knowledge upon 
which \j 111 rest the security and welfare of the Republice The 
Central Intelligence Agency exists largely to see that the 
fragments do so. This Is a task of great difficulty. 

Under the Soviet system all tmdertaklngs are centrally 
planned and carried out for a apedflc purpose. There need ta 
no abiding consistency between means and objectives. Thus 
a military mo'cre may be designed to serve a purely military 
end or a political end, on eccsnomlc move may bo undertaken for 
military reasons; a sdentiflo dlsdosxxre may be made primarily 
dth a view to its psychological consecjuencos. All evidence of 
Soviet activity therefore has to be viewed not only dthin 
the contecxt in which it takes place, bat also in the general 
context of all concurrent Soviet activity. 

Within each of the three operational categories •> 
capabilities, intentlcaas, and vulnerabilities of the Soviet 
Union - there are three areas of significant detail. 

1. The knon;able and known . Some of this area is knoim 
because the Soviet Union wanted it known as, for erirample, the 
Kremlin*s adoption of the last five year plan; scans because its 
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nature prohibits concealmaat such as the csharacter of the Soviet 
terrain or of the Soviet Oovenment* and aom because of poinatak-> 
ing and alert intelligence ^rorko We Icnour tbs approxiiDate 
productivity of key industries in the Soviet eeonccQry the 
approidjoate slze^ eoznbat effcetlvenessy nrid degree of irar 
readiness of the Soviet mllitory establishment p andp most 
dramatically p the Scsviet Union *s possession of the secret of 
atomic fission* This is the axea of intelUgonce aocamplishmiPite 
2, The hnowable bnt irnknotm. This area is one of facts 
uhlcdi the EremLin has succeeded thus for in cnncjeallng feon 
foreign Intelligence* It Indtaies all of tho© things xdiicih at 
this mcMont exist but about wMch we have little or no knowledie* 
They range from the dedsions which the EremLln has taken 
(let us presume) idth respect to precipitating irar in 1952, do*m 
to the cjapaMlltles of early warning radar on the Arctic 
approaches j firam Krooilin poHcy regarding the (X>lleotivtaation 
of agriculture in the satellites to the number of tMch 

It will assign the Oilnese Cociaunists this month, Ihere ere 
two possible ways of discovering the knowable. They may bo 
called the direct approach and the indirect approach* 




to the knouable bat nnkn«un. There 


are several tjaya in which the direct approach nay he madB, 

1* Oio nay go to an appropriate Soviet official and put 

a questicn, Cbviously this is seldoaip if ever^ profitable. 

The top Soviet ccaaaand has yet to prove susceptible to defeeticn, 

2, Che nay attempt to breach his ooramiDicatians, 
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3« (iie nay us® spies, 

Bbptooase dlrsoted agaiMt apaolttc targeta in tha SoTlat 
ttilon maat eXude the vast oouatar-eaplonage organlaatlca. of the 
mob. It mat avoid spot ohedca of the mat arhdtrarjr and 
unaiqiooted aort and aeanlnsly UraUonal - airoat _ 

arreata, detenttona. Inearoerationa, and daportatlona. It 
■nnat aUay the suaplolon of the boreanoraojr, the eoaimindnt 
party faithful, and oven eaaual dtlaona. After thlrtyv. 
four yeara of dlotatcrahlp. they have perforoe to aaaoelete tl> 


PnuBual or the aurprlalng ulth the dangerous, la a result 
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malcos difficult the advance pinpointing of those intelligence 
targets which espionage alone can hope to exploit. In contrast, 
consider the ease of the Soviet agent with knovjledge availatle 
to him frcm u ncl assified US sources. He could ^an the exact 
tine, place, and cover to hit the buZl*s eye of many a US 
intelligence target of great importance and hit it with relative 
safety, 

4* Che may use aerial reconnaissance. 

That most of the targets vdiich night be Kqloited 1:y the 
air— home camera, such as atomic installations and now indue ^:rial 
sites, lie deep in the USSR is an effective barrier to the 
photo-reconnaissance plane. Less deep photo penetrations ani 
elcctro-Bsagnetlc intercept (ferret) missions along the 
periphery of the USSR and its orbit, if systematiaed and Intinsl* 
fied, would not only much increase the dangers to crews and 
equipment, they night also magnify the conditions of Internar- 
tioral tension. Fran such evidence the Erenlin might well 
conclude that the US Intended to take early aggressive actiai 
against the Soviet Union and its orbit, and itself adopt vjha-. 
it considered to be necessary coxmterHneasures. 

Given the Soviet Union *s suspidons and the elaborate 

precautions it takes to frustrate our activities, thf 

aP.pyoa<?h is difficult, hazardous, and extremely expensive in 

money and talent. Nevertheless the National IntelligeJico 

System is able to shov; appreciable yoarly gains. These xjill 

appear in detail in the later sections of this repoirb. 
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Indirect ApTgoaeh to the knoua ble but unknown. No 
Intelligence service has over been able to discover by the 
direct method all that was required of it, ill Intelligence 
services have been obliged to supplenent the infoiTnation 
obtained frosi their direct approach - no natter how seemingly 
complete « by the findings of an Indiyafif. aptaroaoh - For 
example^ when the precise capacity of an enenor industry could 
not be discovered by asking its manage r, suborning his 
assistant f or Intercepting their privileged communications )p 
intelligence has fallen back upon official and unofficial 
publications} it has interrogated people who knew the industry; 
it has filled out and cross checked its own guesses tjith bits 
and pieces of information obtained from a hundred different 
open sources. Through such a process of surveillance over otmI 
research into relatively open sources of knowledge, intelli- 
gence has been able to make some of its most valuable discoveries. 
The less cautious a state is with respect to the publica- 
tion of information on its military, eccmoolc, and political 
affairs, the less the degree of official or voluntazy censor- 
ship, the br<Mder the construction which its citizens pwi upon 
the "ft'eedom" of the press} the more remunerative is the 
indirect intelligence approach to its secrets. The more eautiotzs 
the state, the closer Its censorship, the moire direct aai 
authoritative its controls, the less remunerative is the 
indirect aijproaoh. This is not to say, however, that tlus most 
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cautious s suspicious, and authoritarian great date of modem 
tiroes is ablo to render the indirect approach useless. But 
a democracy founded on the principle that the state exj.sts 
merely to safeguard the liberty of its citizens is a rrJ.ati-we3y 
easy mark for another state *s intelligence operations cimploying 
the indirect approach, 

A group of scholars at Yale University which vrorlred over 
unclassified materials of US origin for a total of nin<jty-®in© 
man-weeks was able to write a report on DS armed forooB-dn— 
being of astonishing fullness. Ninety-nine -Uiousand ntm-weoi3 
of work on open Soviet sources could probably not produce the 
Soviet coTjnterpart of this study. 

There is hovrever an area of significant detail ragording 
the present-day Soviet Union which the Kremlin cannot suppresss. 
This includes in the first instance matters which in tie 
pre-revolutionary dasrs vrere studied and written about by 
foreign as well as Russian observers and scholars. A 3igni- 
ficant part of it contains relatively changeless phenoraena 
such as the terrain, the climate, and the people. Many of tfie 
findings ore as true toda;y as when written. 

In the second instance, the area includes matters which 
earlier Soviet censors lot by. One of the l^est essiT 5 )les is 
Volume II of the Soviet Atlas , published in 1939j, which is 
Itself a small encyclopedia on the USSR, 
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In the third instance^ and most Importantly, this arva 
includes that very aizablo hloek of information whidh the 
Kremlin has to publish in order to keep its regime alive. It 
must publish the decrees of the Supreme Soviet which deal wliJi 
compleccities of high governmental structure and pollcgr. It 
Ehast publish plans, decisions, and regulations of lower 
organs of govensaent which reveal basic information in half a 
dozen in^xxrtont categories such as the national econonde 
pdans, taxes, prices, availability of raw materials end 
consumer goods, the progress of soienee and the arts, education, 
and political indootrlmtlon of youth. 

It must publish a good many details on the military 
establishment! axxards to individuals and units often provide 
significant hints regarding their activities and a^evementi.. 
The propaganda in popular military publications frequently 
indicates the relative in?)ortance which the Kremlin attaches to 
particular military developments. Public displays and perades 
on official occasions show current models of military equlpemat. 
Public purges may occasionally reveal weaknesses in the milit^ 
Gstablishmento 

It must publish textbooks and Journals for the education 
and guidance of virtually every element of the population. 

These publications may not dlsdoao precisely what the 
Politburo believes on the various subjects • domestic and 
foreign - with whltSi they deal; but the more authoritative omas. 
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•specially those designed for the Phrty elite, probably 
depict aotxzal beliefs of the Kremlin, Moreover, these 
publications certainly reflect what the Kremlin is determined 
to have its subjects believe. In this respect alone they are 
of major intelligence value. 

In terms of the Leninist doctrine of "self-criticism" 
to which the regime is still wedded, it must make public the 
"derelictions" of officials in this or the other Une of 
endeavor, and through such criticisms reveal details of social, 
political and economic life that might other'.lse be concealed. 
Lastly, because popular morale is of parmnount ingjortance in 
a regime offering the consumer so little* It must eahort its 
people with stories of Its accomplishments • the new rallroac, 
the now hydro-electric project, the new internal x^atervay, 
the lengthening of rations, the worthiness of the armed forces. 
In so doing, it broadcasts information x^hlch it might other»leB 
choose to suppress, 

US intelligence, uhl.3h collects xriLthin this area of 
significant detail,, can and does amass a very large voliane of 
information. Some small amount of it in the raw state beara 
directly Soviet capabilities, intentions, and vulnarabili- 
tloso The bulk of it however must bo subjected to a number of 
refinements, procedures, and techniques before it can serve tie 
uses of the policy maker. These techniques includei (a) 

Hgat firam Mstorlcal nreoedent (you know a good deal about 
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an industry or agrlcultxtral operation from what was published 
a decade ago; direct information, though fragmentary, tends tc> 
assure you that changes have been slight), (b) artniment from 
analogy (you know that in such and such a situation, the SovijEt 
military reacted in this x/ayj new information suggests a 
similar situation and a similar reaction* Or better, you 
know that the laire of nature cannot be contravened even by ths 
Politburoj for example, the electrolytic process which produces 
sodium hydroxide and chlorine produces them in the same 
ratio in the USSR as in the US), (c) extrapolation (you know 
with a fair degree of accraracy that a trend has developed ovae 
the past few years} you project this trend into the future), 

(d) interpolation (you knox; xjhat a trend looked like in tv;o 
separated time periods} you i>roJect over the gap). 

In all of these techniques the common denominator is the 
speculation. But it is speculation based on a relatively flm 
foundation and guided in passage by fragmenta3*y data gathered 
via the direct approach. The result is an approximation 
or estimate to be sure, but an estimate which may bo corrected 
j)eriodically as new information comes in and refined xmtil 
its separation from fact Is negligible. The knox/ledge that 
many Soxd.et activities - most notably economic activities — 
are centrally planned to achieve the goals of a small grox:ip of 
men acting collectlvoly Ir^joses comforting limits on the 
area in x:hich speculation is remuneratixTB - most certainly xjhfen 
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compared Xidth the activities of the American daaocra<^ i>diioh 
rrfLect the diverse and imoertain tdlls of 150 million Indlal iual 
citizens o 

From these sotirces of open information and inf (nematics 
dandestinely gathered, and roflned by the processes described 
above, the indirect approach is continually filling in the 
areas of ignorance. Each day it is advancing us objectively to 
a better approximation of x^hat must be the fact. But the 
pace is one of worrisome sloxmess. For xrhOToas the Soviet 
Union cannot conceal for till time the key facets of its 
capabilities, intentions, and vulnerabilities, it can and 
does make their discovery arr:tious, time consuming, and expen- 
sive, Jforoover, there is every reason to suppose that the 
Kremlin is constantly engaged In shrofwd and elaborate 
meastires designed to bLoeik the course of speculation and to 
deceive foreign intelligence agencies. What the naticvial 
intelligence effort costs the US in highly-skilled man-Jiours is 
a fairer measure of the success of Soviet security precauticts 
than the degree of ignorance to which they consign us, 

3<> The xmknowable- This is not an area of factual 
situations that have existed or exist at this moment. It is 
an area of conJectxn*e, hypothesis, possibility, and probability 
because it deals xd-th the future. The question may be fairly 
put whether Indeed such an area of knowledge is the province of 
inteUigence, The answer is " 3 ^ 03 ", Zt rests upon this 
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propoeltloni the man who knoira loost about the fact of the past 
and vxho at the sane time inakea a business of oLoeely follcndnf 
the present is the man \-rhOf at lerst, has the background for 
making the most reasonable projections into the future « 

This is not to say that his projections must always be 
correct or must always be more correct than tlioso of soreone 
xd.thout his knowledge o It is to say that he should have a 
considerably higher average of correctness than his uninfomofl 
coug)etltoro Particularly in his favor is the unlikelihood 
that he will make projections which are drana'blcally wide of the 
marko If the knowledge which he coemands guarantees hlir any- 
thing, it guarantees the correctness of his Jtjdgment idiere ths 
odds are heavily In favor or heavily against a thing's teing 
or happenlngo His knovrlodge should be the sure preventative 
for the panic-stricken guess. 

In the cold war against the Soviet Union and its orbit 
the US can comt, ;d.thin the measurep upon the friendship and 
assistance of its allies. In varying degrees of accord with 
these allies, the US endeavors to consolidate on its side the 
non-ellied countries of the non-ccmimunist v;orld or at least 
prevent them from falling or being dravm into the Soviet orbit o 
The US Intelligence problem In support of policy towards 
our allies is small but significant. The fact of friendly 
relations is an earnest of mutxtal confidence and where such 
confidence prevails a great amoant of the important knowledge 
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of their capabilities, intentions, and vulnerabilities my be 
had froBi them for the asking. Further, where there is 
unanimity of viei/, as in our official opposition to conmunism. 
wo may rely in large measure upon their countor-lntelllgenco 
organizations for Infoxmiation on communir.t or other enemy 
agents who may bo trying to use their coxintries as a base of 
operations against the US. 

However the very fact of their sovereignty and its 
e:Q>re3Sion in their national and isqjerial policies forces thesi 
to construe certain of their problems as none' of our busincssc 
It almost inevitalxLy leads also to significant differences 
between usa Since practically all of their problems have 
b come in one wajr or another our problems, and since we must 
have our ovm home-prepared briefs whenever differences cr ise 
with thorn must expend x^n our principal and most trusted 
ally an appreciable intelligence effort« 

The OS Intelligence problem with respect to the npn- 
allled countries of the non-communist x;orld is considerably 
greater. It is that we can expect from them less frankness 
than we get from our allies, and that we oannot ba so stafe of 
their attitude towards the oomiunlst elements in their midsto 
Thus a considerable intalligenoe effort is necessaiy to indies te 
the most economical and effective lines which aw policy of 
pressure and/or suasion should folloi'; and the oounter-intelll* 
gence problaa • notably oounter-eapionage - is one which we 
must handle very largely vdLth oxar oim resoxzrooso 
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Wh^e and ho\j, it my be asked, does Izrtelligenoe anter 
the domain of policy, plans, end oper-'tions? 

The first place Is obvloxisly that where In the perfor- 
mance of its surveillance funetlonB Intelllgenec perceives a 
danger for which no poHcqr exists * Here Intelllgonce raises 
the warning signal that the small doxad on tho horizon may in 
fact be advance notice of a mjor storm. 

Alerted ty the warning of intelligence or its own 
mechanisms, policy requires, at Uie stage of fonnulatic»i, the 
aid of intelligence. Intelligence nay fumislt the broad 
factual badcgroimd and those facta peculiar to the local 
situation vrbich no one but the substantive ex{)ert has time and 
talent to discover ^ As the policy takes shape intelligence 
may keep the policy«4aaker ctmetontly abreast of new devalop- 
zoents in the situation. And as the poliey«aali:er and the 
planner begin to consider possible courses of action, intelll-** 
gence may estimte for thsn the obstacles to implementation ofr 
the probabl e reperciBsions to a given oourae of action. It 
may estimate the relative apparent advantages of two or saoro 
such courses, Cbce a policy is adopted and developed in a 
plan, intelligence may have a considerate role in helpiiig th# 
operators with its isplementation. What ore lntelligmoe*8 
judgmenta on the relative merits of several instrum^ts of 
policy taken singly or in ccaabination, on the methods in whitdi 
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they tsoy be apixLledp on tiding? ^ils IjataLUganoe any et^ges- 
tlons of Its otm vrhich have eluded the poHoynnalcerp the 
l^annerp the operator? 

The last place vhere intelligence vxorlQ vlth policy 
is vhere intelligence may bo asked for its appraisal of a 
situation after a policy has been initiated and pat into 
operation. In one sense this is delicate ground, for here 
int^llgence is asked to oritieize the iE^emsntation of 
policy and to give its judgisent up on the degree of suooess 
or failure of the operation. Tet whether asked to: not, 
intelligenco in ite estimative ;rork zaist inany oocasims do 
Just this thing. An intelligence estimate which finds a 
deterioration of morale in western Europo, or a wo3rsenlng of 
the military situation in Indo»China contains on ii!Q>licdt 
adverse criticism of present policy Just os an estimate 
vhl<di indicated a reduction of peril in Qreece contains a 
favorable oonzoent on the success of the Truman Ooctrlnoo 

The foregoing would indicate that intelligenoe and 
policy meet at every stage of the policy-making and Is^ement* 
ing process. Is there not the danger that so close a proximi’.y 
to policy tdll cost intelligence its Independence of inquiry 
and Jtidgment - in short, is there a danger that Intelligencse 
v;ill become the advocate of policy? Ikiquestlonably there is 
this dangeri later in this report that matter ^dll be more 
fully treated with spccdal reference to intelligence ©stlmat«Ei 
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of the highest level of lafwrtance. Be It said here, that ylan 
Intelligenoe loses its sense of nlssion and bocomes the py 

advocate of this or the other pollcQr, Intelllgonoo has lost 
its reason for esdstonce* 

This danger is perhaps more wid^ appreciated than its 
opposite* the danger of policy being its own Intelligeiice 
services But here the danger is as greats the cost equally 
highs For when policy novas into the realm of intelligonoe 
work and produces its am intelllgonce it rma the grave riA 
of creating nothing mere than special pleading for a cum 
already accepted - and accepted well in advance of a conplete 
tabulation of the relevant facts s In such drcumstancee 
policy may not only adopt a coxzrse of action in utter darknosisp 
l3ut bo confirmed in its decision by vrhnt it fancies to be U#).ts 

To the extent that intelligence furnishes facts p 
apprcndnatlons of facts, informed and dispassionate Ju3gment 
where no facts esdst, to pollcy-opker, to pLauner, and ijo 
official dth operating r^ponslbllltlGs, to that extent is 
intelligence nmMn g good on its only reason for exLstentieo 
Under CIA leaderslilp, the national intelligenoe system iti; 
attention focused upon the correct goals o The instances of its 
failures are more properly to be ascribed to the extraordinars 
difficulties of the Soviet Obion as an intelligence target tlwu 
to any home-grovm dereliotionso 
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^ detarmiae tho scope, langth, and reeponslbilitr for draft- 
of a Progress Report on KSG ^ and nSGID'b 1-15, 


pr^rieos report on HSC $0 vae iubmltted b% PGI * i 
23 April 1952, coveriuj; the calendar year 1951, ihile thert has 
been no sp«Ks^3£ requirement expressed by ls3c for a ainllar reoert 
on calendar 1952, it is reaeonable to aesuse that mm would h^- 
aasired. 


2. Ihe previous report dealt speclfioally with KFC 50 

with watters idling under them. It was approximately sin--ie- 
s^ced pages In length ana covered the folloijing i:enoral oat^orit 
oi- events: (l^f organisational changes (caih^ing out of K9C >0 

estimates program, foriBation of the EIC, etc.): (2) spooifio rh 
programs pursuant to K3C cUr^ction 26/^, 86/l, 66/1, ani XO/S i 
prooleKB ^the re^tionship fcettriicn iritelligenco and ' 

pregreee m ce-rsTt int#113.geuwe 
ralaxo-onship to oUier operatiorsj (f) a o mi- 
eluding general statesiant on th?j capabilities of the intellif-etjoe 
ocaaiaunity to answer U»a ultimate questions for whloh It van I’e- 
spoiisible. 


res;x;nsibility for this report WEts scstterae, ”ho 

‘ * *• on the ttisis 

of l^thy c<»itributaous d/ ali ofrices, ihlr was re-wrltter and 
shortened by Mr. oeoKer, and nnally still f arth,»i. drastir-aia^ 


shortened by DGX himself wi1*i 


assistau^. 


Tir ^ince this roF>ort, CIA has suMitted to SSC a coordinated 

lAC report on the progress of all intelligence pro, -rams, for iioC 
aaA also suVmlttrtd individual progress reports m Mtc 

A* Een (adopted in 1952). (fstate hae reepcosibllity 

tinder IffiC 26 /$^ while 10/5 was covered hy a iimiteti-distrib^atlon 

operation.) The mo seoretarlat has 
^^cated that it will request a general semi-annual updatlwi of 
NSC 135, covering the period Julj-Decssjber Id^?, ]„ the norwal 
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coiirse, there should also be protdrsss reports oe the isdivldnai < tA 
projects for spaced according to need| none is noe pressing 

from this standpoint, either because recently sebinittod (df>/i 
123) or because atili in embryo ^66/1). 


ji:k;ossioh 


25X1 


5« i*'or afficieJil handlirii;, there should be above all an e« ly 
determination of len,tth and scope. If the I'eport is to I* simit .r 
to last year's, them »ould be no need of lengthy office c^vitrliy - 
tions, and the paper could be drafted and 'Wian sent around to 
offices for co^m'ien.t cuiti addition. I attsush a list of poee:.bie 
topics for such a reoort. If, txi the other hand, it is fa.t tha- 
a longer report is wanted — along the linsF desired Jaciff an 

last year — then a mere elaborate procechiri! will be nccess;ary. 

It should also l)a ascertained diet her tha report will stici; to 
CIA aaid leave ttie rest of tha iatelUgence coimunlty to be cover d 
by the NSC 135 report. 


25X1 

25X1 


6m Once theia ai’« deteKiinoa, responsibility Bhoula ^>e fiitf i 
in a single individual or peir of i nqividua;.g, la ny 3ud|CT»v.t . 

The obvious candidates are the Habei] |tea s. 

_Jexp aria ice with the last report and her exfiariWiO! 


with the 


proiyorE repoi'ts would make her an almost essen- 


tial participant, ■^ihi.lo we don* t need to cj*oss this briug<j In 
toto now, it Is iry strong fearing that the px^jwration of ;tii bS 
reports by CIA should be placed in the hands of tha A3C stuiff 
team, even to the poiivt of having initial di'afte don* by iiiom, 
on the basis of infop«*ition by — and with prioi clearance t'rcar •*- 
the staff office rsaaaisitlt. Inis would not af-ply to the i'.sr, i g, 
job, which involves cceitact with the LtG ag'viciBS on a scnle a.id 


level appropriate to !-tr. ilebar's job. 


■IS } 

-1 ii», 


d. CA. I IONS 


25X1 


(a) That IXJI be asked to Indicate the desired l«ngth and 
scope of this report, and to <iasi|;nate OD/I as responsible for i s 
preparation, 

Cb) That ^reparation be entrusted to 


(c) That i^CI or .Xj/l give a preliminary judgment at tiiis t me 
on the attached dataiieci liet of topics that mi»:ht be covaced. 
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LIST 0? TOPKB PWCXtRE^ MTOHI 


I, Organisaticaal Chan-;oe dnr lnf 1^32. 25X1 

a* Seorgaaiaation of th« DD/Pr-' ' * — * 

andar III or IV beicw, ) 

b* Graaticm of the sami-ovart 

c. Creation of the dU/x offica andfto^nafear ol‘ C^.| ! ILLEGIB 

(i. Progress of aabimatee pra,jrair= and etfoiri.a to serve ; SG 
better and io :iK>re fashion, (This was Kiantionaa. 

in the last rewrt as one of the unsolved 
41sc advance rjrx>granjming ox' dBtix»tas, 

e* Progress cf iJSG, 

f. Pinning of C SHIS ties. 

g. Oration of §ttJ, (include the e5q>erlenoo 




X, 


Browiell Con®ittee and i’nplemantatl on Qj’ its report, 
use IB status, 

■'atch Consrittae and ciirrttit intelli jenco actiT;itl«3, 
Inauf oration of Career Ser-vice Program, 


k. Creation cf Inspector >ienerai. 


II, Specific CIA Froiraas for K50, This woild cover orlefl 

26/5, 86/1, f^/l, iO/5, and 123, oliiafly to show their place 
in CIA activities arid to agaiii iftake bne poixit,\J.f.,.c.t3ired, F 
that they don’t really contribfttto to the priaary inteliiiieiiF 
function. 


ILLEGIB 

ILLEGIB 


III, Unsolved Protlems. 


Intc'lligence and piannini^. The vulnerability study 
experience as a case in point. Perhaps spocilic nou- 
tion of tlie aeea for better liaison ielth the JS3* 
for continulni^ improvwiant in N3G contriete. 


b, Security (whatever still needn saying — no aar doa pjat: 
without cne), wuary on referepos bo Bet# [3 


a$oi 
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25X1 
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